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1 52 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXI 

Economic Methods and Economic Fallacies. By W. W. CAR- 
lile. London, Edwin Arnold, 1904. — x, 284 pp. 

Riches and Poverty. By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY. London, 
Methuen & Co., 1905. — xx, 338 pp. 

It appears now that the one important outcome of the British fiscal 
agitation is the reawakening of public interest in questions of economic 
policy. The two books under review bear evidence enough of fiscal 
inspiration ; but the questions they raise are of far deeper significance. 
Both writers display considerable familiarity with economic principles ; 
neither shows much respect for the refinements of recent theory. Both 
writers appeal to the common sense of the plain man. They are both 
agreed that no good can come from the protectionist reaction. But in 
everything else they disagree. Mr. Carlile is a thorough-going reac- 
tionary. He is compelled to go back to the seventeenth century to 
find an economist whose views are thoroughly sound. As for recent 
policies of social reform, they are all unmitigated evil. Mr. Money, 
on the other hand , is an evolutionary socialist of the most advanced 
type. In his view the proper work for the next generation is to extend 
municipal trading to all the important forms of business enterprise. 

The first half of Mr. Carlile 's book is devoted to a criticism of mod- 
ern economic theory. Any candid economist will admit, I suppose, 
that the modern student is compelled to acquaint himself with a dis- 
heartening mass of difficult terminology. Words which mean one thing 
in common speech mean quite another thing in the economics of the 
schools ; and it is quite possible that some of the most formidable con- 
cepts in economic literature correspond with nothing at all in the realm 
of facts. Some economists have won great reputations chiefly through 
translating commonplaces into unintelligible language. Mr. Carlile 
pleads for a return to plain English. In his view it is not legitimate to 
define capital or rent or profit so as to exclude what is ordinarily meant 
by those terms, or so as to include what the practical man would never 
include. Where the plain man differs from the theorist, he holds, the 
plain man is necessarily right. That his contention is not altogether 
wrong everyone will admit. Recent theoretical tendencies indicate in 
many cases a return to popular economic conceptions. But that the 
practical man has a monopoly of intelligence and is incapable of call- 
ing things by wrong names seems a preposterous view. For example, 
it is impossible to say, without detailed investigation, what the business 
man means by his profits ; one man will include items that another will 
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exclude. It is impossible to say what Mr. Carlile means by profit when 
he says that it is the sole source of the fund for the employment of 
labor. Ambiguity of expression may do little harm in practical affairs ; 
it renders scientific discussion impossible. 

Because the business man regards money as unvarying in value, Mr. 
Carlile is compelled to adopt a similar view. He alleges that there is 
a theory current among economists that one thing fluctuates in value as 
much as another. " Wheat and iron warrants fluctuate just as much 
and no more than gilt-edged securities or than gold itself" (p. 139). 
It would be interesting to learn the names of economists so innocent 
of the world as to hold to any such view, but the author fails to men- 
tion them. Can it be that he sees no difference between the proposi- 
tions, " all things fluctuate in value," and " all things fluctuate equally 
in value ? ' ' 

The above is a fair illustration of the author's method. He selects 
extreme cases of futile theorizing, and forces upon the theories a mean- 
ing wholly foreign to anyone's thinking. In many instances, accord- 
ingly, where he has really a good case, his obvious unfairness preju- 
dices the reader against him. In the second half of the book, where 
he discusses the protectionist fallacy, he again weakens his case by 
running amuck among those whose views are practically identical with 
his own. Why, for example, should he waste his energy in refuting 
the notion that fluctuations in exchange rates affect exports and im- 
ports? "The economists," he says on page 324, "do not consider 
how many commodities there are that have a definite market to which 
they go no matter what the price is." No doubt export of such com- 
modities is but little affected by the rate of exchange. Economists 
hold, however, that there are some traders who are in doubt as to 
whether they shall export certain commodities or sell them at home. 
It is only in such cases that fluctuations in exchange rates have any 
effect upon exports. It is worth noting that Mr. Carlile uses the iden- 
tical method which he decries when he undertakes to prove that an im- 
port duty on grain will raise the domestic price (p. 254). 

Mr. Money's thesis is an old one ; the rich in England are too rich 
and the poor are in an utterly hopeless state. He shows in a very in- 
teresting manner that the English nation consists of a vast mass of 
desperately poor people, with a thin crust of comfortable and wealthy 
persons. According to his calculations, the data for which are con- 
scientiously given, .£8,300,000,000 of the national income is enjoyed 
by 5,000,000 persons, the remaining .£8,800,000,000 being parcelled 
out among 38,000,000. More than one-third of the total national in- 
come goes to one-thirtieth of the population. 
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The chief consequence of this "error in distribution" the author 
holds, is the centralization of the real governing power in a few hands. 
What the working man must do, whether he must toil for noble or for 
ignoble ends, is determined by the caprice of a small and irresponsible 
class. "The possessors of wealth exercise the real government of the 
country, and the nominal government at Westminister but timidly 
modifies the rule of the rich " (p. 127). The rule of the rich, as the 
author maintains and demonstrates, to his own satisfaction, at least, is 
hardly a beneficent one. 

To correct the " error in distribution " the author proposes a syste- 
matic endeavor on the part of society to give every child born in Eng- 
land a fair chance in life. Wherever necessary, he would supply funds 
out of the public treasury for poor mothers, to free them from the 
necessity of earning a living when the care of their infants requires all 
their time and strength. 300,000 children are born in poverty every 
year and, under present circumstances, necessarily have little chance of 
remaining in good physical condition through the first weeks of life. 
,£3,000,000 would go far towards caring for the mothers and children 
in the period of their greatest need. As the national income from 
profits, dividends and rents aggregates ^9,000,000,000, the cost of 
the enterprise seems moderate. 

The education of the child is hardly less important. What does 
Great Britain do for its children in this respect? Little of practical 
importance. The housing of the people must also be improved, if the 
next generation is to be worthy of the nation. Mr. Money would have 
the nation loan money at extremely low rates — say one and one- half 
per cent — to municipalities, to be laid out in a gigantic suburban 
homes scheme. Private philanthropy has already amply demonstrated 
the feasibility of the plan. To finance these reforms, Mr. Money sug- 
gests what appears to be a rather moderate increase in the income tax 
and a decided increase, particularly in the case of large estates, in the 
death duties. 

The book is on the whole a very interesting treatment of problems 
which economists are disposed to avoid. In resting his hopes for re- 
form on the improvement of conditions for those who are yet to be 
born, Mr. Money escapes the usual objection to social reorganization, 
that the poorer classes of to-day do not possess the characteristics 
requisite to thorough-going economic democracy. 

A. S. Johnson. 



